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At that time I had taken up and carried out the idea
of giving a public address in the Cooper Institute, New
York, in order, if possible, to correct or to temper the
opinions which were formed by Sunaner and by many
other leading Americans. My object was to point out
that the English public in general must not be con-
founded with society and the classes; that the whole
working population of England were in sympathy with
the Northern cause; that some of the best educated men
in England, men like John Stuart Mill and Goldwin
Smith, were on the same side, and that even among the
classes the sympathy with the South was not caused by
any approval of the slave system, but by a mistaken
idea that the Northern States only took up abolition as
a weapon of war, and also by the ignoble idea that the
Southerners were gentlemen, and ought, therefore, to
have the good wishes of their kith and kin, the gentle-
men of England. I did not endeavour to deny or to
excuse the action of the classes in England, who wished
for the success of the South; but only to show that their
wishes did not represent the wishes of the people of
England, and were not in any case inspired by any love
for the system of slavery. Sumner gave to the expres-
sion of my views a sort of good-natured indulgence;
and I think he conceded so much to my position as to
admit that it was not inconsistent with the part I had
taken as editor of the 'Morning Star.' But beyond
that I could not get him to go by any amount of argu-
ment, and, indeed, even while I thought him unreason-
able and extravagant in his condemnation of the whole
English people for the wrong-doing of a certain section
of English society, I could not fail to understand the
manner in which the heart of the man must have been
torn by disappointment and pain before the lover of
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